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THE SALON OF i 

By Eugen von Jagow. 



This year the Paris Salon must have 
sent back about fifteen thousand 
works, chiefly paintings. Neverthe- 
less, the conclusion cannot be drawn 
from this frightful fact that the works 
which were accepted were veritable 
masterpieces. On the contrary, many 
excellent but comparatively unknown 
artists prefer to exhibit their pictures at 
a particular Salon for the approval of a 
special public. As soon as they have 
received from the jury of the Salon the 
customary medal, which is a greater 
recommendation than their talent to 
the numerous public who only affect 
an interest in art, they withdraw their 
pictures, and there then remain only 
works of the great masters, of the 
smatterers, and of those who look upon 
art purely as a matter of profit, and 
who consider that the approval of the 
Salon is valuable to them in securing 
their share of the booty. The last- 
named category contains many men 
of originally fine powers, who have 
been distinguished in former years by 
the jury of the Salon, and are now 
" exemples" or "hors concours," — that 
is, their works are accepted without 
examination. As the number of these 
privileged persons increases every year, 
the preponderance of mediocre pictures 
which is constantly lowering the ar- 
tistic level of the Salon is easily under- 
stood. In illustration of this question 
of privilege take the following : A 
young and talented painter exhibited 



in 1885 a picture which, owing to an 
Ossian-like mist, was too murky, but 
on account of other merits was dis- 
tinguished by the judges. The art- 
ist very naturally ascribed his success 
to this defect, and exaggerated it in 
every new picture. He received the 
second medal possibly through com- 
passion ; but the third was given be- 
cause the judges had finally convinced 
themselves that that dirty color, behind 
which the outlines of the drawing al- 
most disappear, was original. The 
next year the honored artist need not 
apply to the jury, and his picture is 
only a formless " gray on gray." 

The reproach has been made against 
the Salon that it is, so to speak, lacking 
in artistic unity, and that from twenty 
to thirty schools are represented there. 
I really do not know that the great 
number of schools is a disadvantage to 
art. To one it seems to indicate an 
artistic many-sidedness, to another it 
shows helplessness and a lack of style. 
However that may be, at least the jury 
is not responsible for the fact. The 
Salon exhibits the present state of art 
in France, and to a certain extent in 
foreign countries, and if the picture is 
somewhat of a mosaic, so much the 
worse ! 

Decorative painting with its symbol- 
ism stands lowest in favor. It is in the 
nature of things that the state, the city, 
and the great corporations are its chief 
patrons, and one must confess that in 
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France much money is spent upon it. 
Truly, the new school will have none 
of it, and the Paris Common Council, 
which even in art does homage to the 
Jacobin power, has protested against it 
in the decoration of the new state 
buildings. In the decoration of the 
Sorbonne, however, the academic ten- 
dency has of course triumphed. The 
pay for this great work was divided 
among Benjamin Constant, Flameng, 
and Chartran, whereas formerly such 
work was intrusted to a single artist, 
in order to secure unity of style. 

In the small space of this sketch it 
is impossible to comment further upon 
the Sorbonne pictures. Only one ob- 
servation : under the influence of Puvis 
de Chavannes a style of decorative 
painting has arisen whose distinguish- 
ing characteristics are the greatest pos- 
sible simplicity in the drawing, and a 
dull coloring reminding one of old 
frescos. Such drawing carries us 
back to the childhood of art, and we 
forget that the pale tones of the cele- 
brated frescos are the result of age. 
The faults of lack of character and 
color- apply to Flameng and Chartran, 
while Constant's colors recall Paul 
Veronese, and his drawing shows 
modern technique. 

Historical painting also is not in such 
high favor as formerly, and this result 
comes from the same cause as the de- 
cline of the historical tragedy written 
in iambics. History requires for its 
handling a certain pathos, a certain 
symbolism, which is not to be found 
in the dictionary of the realists and 
impressionists. These gentlemen are 
now sole monarchs in the realm of 
art. The historical pictures executed 
according to their methods are neces- 



sarily dry ; they are lacking in power, 
and the question naturally presents 
itself, why not paint pictures of man- 
ners ? When the historical painter, in 
spite of the gibes of the materialists, is 
able to preserve his inborn idealism 
and to escape from purely conventional 
paths, he is a power to-day. Moreau 
de Tours is a proof of this fac 

Upon the battle-field of Sebastopol, 
under the corpse of the brave standard- 
bearer, lies his treasure clutched fast in 
death. An officer and his men have 
found him at last. The expression of 
solemn awe with which they look upon 
him, and which leads his former supe- 
rior to take off his cap, to honor the 
hero in death, is so profoundly moving 
that many of the visitors looked at it 
with tears in their eyes. The objec- 
tions which the materialistic-realistic 
critics have against it are really silly. 
First, they say, the painter himself has 
not experienced the scene; secondly, 
war blunts the feelings, and in reality 
the body would probably have been 
picked up and buried with perfect 
indifference. According to this the- 
ory, the first demand we must make 
of a painter or a poet is that he shall 
possess no imagination, or that he 
must rid himself of it as soon as pos- 
sible. What do we care, so far as the 
second objection is concerned, whether 
war blunts the sensibilities or not, if 
we can with the painter's aid feel this 
reverence for the fallen hero ! 

Remarkably full of feeling is also the 
painting of the young Detaille, which 
shows a detachment of soldiers in 
bivouac lying close together in slum- 
ber, their dreams of victory appearing 
as a vision in the clouds. Maignan's 
"The Voices of the Tocsin" belongs 
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entirely to the fantastic-symbolic. It 
is a work of great action and motion, 
and cannot fail to disarm the boldest 
scoffer. From a mighty church-bell 
hanging high over a burning city, 
which fills the centre of the dark 
picture, and whose ropes are pulled 
by naked figures mostly floating free 
through the air, there descend upon 
the earth beneath the voices of the 
bell, — war, the ravages of fire and 
flood, and death. And what a mighty 
witness to the technical power of the 
painter are these weird, fantastic, sym- 
bolic forms ! There is really nothing 
more difficult to produce upon canvas 
than forms floating through the air. 

Never has the Salon shown so many 
portraits as in the last year, and never 
were they so characterless. This lam- 
entable fact arises from the taste of 
the time and the acceptation of that 
principle of art which finds in photo- 
graphic truth the highest aim of art, 
and sees even in ugliness a certain ar- 
tistic beauty. From this cause, by the 
way, it happens that the Industrial 
Palace is filled with pictures which 
show us the interior of hospitals and 
dissecting-rooms, phenomena of dis- 
ease, the dying and the dead (Cour- 
tois's " Bienheureuses," for example). 

Bonnat's head of Ferry, a shining 
exception to the general rule we have 
mentioned, is a work of remarkable 
power. How weak the neighboring 
almost life-size picture of Boulanger 
appears, smoothly varnished and inex- 
pressive, standing in the midst of a 
landscape as characterless as itself! 
One might almost imagine that it was 
a chromo, the expression is so weak and 
has so little individuality. The portrait 
of the Archbishop of Algeria, Lavigerie, 



who sits arrayed like the "Grand Turk" 
in his red habit, produces the effect of 
life itself. So does Cormon's "Henry 
Maret." Carolus Duran is, with the 
somewhat conventional Cabanel, the 
painter par excellence of women ; in 
the picture of his daughter, a fifteen- 
year-old, dreamy brunette, he shows 
himself a superior colorist. The same 
may be said in another way of the 
Correggio of the French, Henner, who 
handles light and shade with wonder- 
ful mastery. But he repeats himself, 
as in his "Saint Sebastian," whose 
naked body possesses a wonderful 
glow of light. Henner has been called 
on this account the Paganini of paint- 
ing. "The Pilots," by the Dutch 
painter Melcher, excited the admira- 
- tion of good judges ; the same may be 
said of the two works which are exhib- 
ited by the German painter Kuhl, and 
which have gained the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Paris critics, including 
Albert Wolff. If I am not mistaken, 
Kuhl's " Card-Player," with its splen- 
did effect of light and shade, and his 
"Parson," who, with a happy expres- 
sion of contented enjoyment in his art, 
sits like a patriarch in the midst of his 
singing choir of red-uniformed boys 
playing the organ, have already been 
exhibited in Dresden. Dawant treats 
a subject similar to the last. His sing- 
ing-school of choir-boys finds many 
admirers; also Aime Perret's "The 
Fiftieth Birthday." A company of 
peasants sit in the open air before a 
heavily-laden table, drinking toasts .and 
emptying their glasses to the health of 
an old woman, who stands there blush- 
ing almost like a bride. 

We will close this notice with the 
celebrated name of Jules Breton, whose 
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works stand in great favor with Ameri- 
cans, who pay high prices for them. 
His "Star of the Shepherds" shows 
great tenderness and warm feeling. 
Nothing could be mofe charming than 
his white-robed peasant maidens "On 
the Way to the Procession." They 
walk through the flowery meadows, 



some of them carrying ears of corn 
decorated with ribbons ; some are talk- 
ing, and others, in spite of the solem- . 
nity of the occasion, indulge in stolen 
laughter. The homely simplicity of 
their expression and carriage is truly 
charming. 
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